to consent to their bill and to legitimize Monmouth. They
argued that only thus could he protect his own life and the
liberties of the people from Popish plotters. He was, they
cried, their All and they were working only for his good.

" Assure yourselves I intend to take a greater care of my
own preservation and that of my people than any of you
all that pretend so much concern for the security of my
person," he retorted, adding that in any case what they
proposed was illegal.

One of them pointed out that appropriate laws could be
made to meet any possible objections.

"My lord," the King replied, "if that is your con-
science it is far from being mine, for this cannot be done
without overthrowing all religion and law. In fine, assure
yourselves that as I love my life so well as to take all the
care in the world to keep it with honour, so I do not think
it of so great value after fifty to be preserved with the for-
feiture of my honour, conscience and the laws of the land."

The conversation took place in the House of Lords,
where Charles came every day to hear the debates on the
Exclusion Bill. He listened, apparently unmoved, as
speaker followed speaker, pouring forth bitter invective
quite as freely as if he had not been there. Even Monmouth
gave his views without reserve. He supported the bill, he
said, as a dutiful son, as an act of piety to preserve his
father's life. Only then did the King display any emotion.

" The kiss of Judas," he muttered.

At last the interminable eloquence was over. Halifax
alone had spoken sixteen times, and he carried his point.
The bishops, almost in a body, marched to the division with
the King's friends, and the bill was beaten. The attack
upon true monarchy had been turned back, although
Shaftesbury continued to struggle, " Little Sincerity " was
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